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THE LIBRARY MEETS THE RETARDED 


READER * 


In the Reading Room 


E. MERL CLASEY, Remedial Reading Teacher 
Minneapolis 


EADING as a basic skill serves as the foundation for many intellects] activi- 
R ic in school, as well as out of school. Reading is the most important subject 





in the elementary school. Its importance is due to its fundamental relationship to all 
learning and to a realization of the serious effects of failures in reading, often re- 
sulting in the development of inappropriate attitudes toward life. It is also the most 
troublesome of the subjects since pupils in the beginning fail in reading far more 








frequently than in any other elementary skill. 


Educators, administrators, and teachers, in fact all those who are interested in 


the normal scholastic progress of children, have long been conscious of the too great 


percentage of reading failures among children who are normally endowed mentally. 


Many of these failures have been aided and their disability overcome by giving them 


remedial instruction. The discussion here concerns children of adequate mentality 


who, after two or three years in school. have been unable to learn to read by the 


ordinary methods. Such cases are variously termed: non-readers, word-blind, dyslexia 


or visual phasia but will be referred to in this article as unable, retarded, inadequate 


readers, or reading disability cases. 


More recently librarians have become in- 
creasingly aware of unable readers, have 
manifested an interest in remedial reading 
and have expressed a desire to know more 
of what is being done in the field that they 
may be of greater heip to the poor readers 
and their teachers. It is with the librarian in 
mind that this article is written. 

The method of teaching reading commonly 
used in our public schools has been the tra- 
ditional and formal appeal to the visual type 
of imagery. The few who are not able to 
learn to read by means of any of the varia- 
tions of the visual method constitute our 
problem. Barring any irremedial sensory 
defect, these children can learn to read. 


The remedial technique developed by Ar- 
thur I. Gates for the instruction of poor 
readers is largely intrinsic, a part of an ac- 
tual reading situation. It was, in reality, a 
visual study and writing (spelling) method 
of instruction. A printed word was carefully 
observed while it was pronounced, with an 
effort to visualize the word during silent artic- 
ulation, followed by the writing of the word 
with silent articulation. The more recent form 
of Gate’s method is much like that of Fernald 
and Keller though script is replaced by print- 
like letters and greater stress is placed on simi- 
larities and differences in words. 

The method of remedial reading as de- 
veloped by Dr. Grace M. Fernald and Helen 


* Editor’s Note: (A discussion of the non-reading child begun in the last issue of LIBRARY NoTss 
AND News by Dr. Grace Arthur, is elaborated here by a Minneapolis teacher and a librarian. 
The librarian’s responsibility in this problem is probably not as clearly understood by librarians 
as it might be, which is one reason for publishing these articles. Miss Clasey outlines some very 

definite procedures, while Miss Bjornson describes the actual part played by the library in the 
remedial program of Folwell Junior High School. We hope sometime in the near future to pub- 


lish a good workable bibliography. Suggestions will be welcome. ) 
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Bass Keller definitely incorporates and stresses 
the kinaesthatic (combined auditory and vi- 
sual) experience in a scheme for overcoming 
reading disabilities. In learning the first words 
the child asks for some word which he wishes 
to learn. The word is written in large script 
on the blackboard or with crayola on a large 
piece of paper. The child pronounces the word 
and as he does so traces it, if he wishes to, 
with the first and second finger of his pre- 
ferred hand. When the child feels confident 
that he knows the word, the copy is erased or 
covered and he attempts to write it saying the 
syllables to himself as he writes. If his at- 
tempt to reproduce the word correctly is not 
successful the entire process is repeated until 
the words can be written correctly without the 
copy. After learning a few words in this way 
the printed pattern is shown the child as well 
as the script form. The following day the 
printed form only is exposed and if the child 
fails to recognize it, it is written for him. If he 
fails to recognize the word in script, it is re- 
taught as on the first presentation. From this, 
the first stage, the child is encouraged and 
aided to write original sentences or stories, the 
authors believing that such self-motivation 
serves to carry the child far in correcting his 
specific disabilities. After skill in this proce- 
dure is found to function adequately for the 
child, words in context are selected by him and 
studied, the scheme being modified according 
to the reading maturity of the case. As skills 
are acquired and fixed, larger word units are 
studied until the final stage of silent reading 
for content is reached. 

The program of remedial instruction de- 
veloped by Dr. Marian Monroe is a phonetic- 
kinaesthetic method. The initial step is the 
presentation of consonant sounds, followed by 
phonetic words and drill in blending sounds 
into word patterns. Included also is a careful 
check on comprehension for certain types of 
errors. Monroe gives training in consecutive 
perception from left to right in the word and 
along the line of print to guide the eye in oral 
reading. Proper and adequate motivation is 
held to be desirable and is claimed to be more 
important than the method employed. 

Other students and experimenters in the 
field of remedial reading have developed meth- 
ods not unlike those here discussed. In gen- 


eral, it may be said, that in each of the meth- 





ods described one principle overshadows all 
others. 

The remedial reading program and the 
technique of remedial instruction used in the 
public schools of Minneapolis were developed 
by Helen D. Gibbons, a specialist in the field 
of remedial reading and a former student of 
Dr. Monroe. This plan, it is believed, is the 
first to be worked out and successfully used 
as a group method, thus aiding more children 
than is possible by other individual measures. 
The following discussion pertains to group in- 
struction. The remedial techniques described 
are those used for the younger children as the 
method is necessarily more elementary in na- 
ture and gives a better understanding of the 
inclusiveness of the training. 


The plan which is functioning in the Min- 
neapolis schools utilizes all possible aids to re- 
move reading difficulties. Auditory approach 
is utilized in accurate and clear production of 
sounds at the time of introducing a given 
sound and in the child’s response in reproduc- 
ing the same sound. Training in auditory dis- 
crimination precedes visual implantation of the 
corresponding symbol. Kinaethesis is stressed 
in articulation of sound elements and in a pre- 
ciseness of speech as a form of communication. 
Visual imagery is used in presenting word 
symbols in print and in script form, pictures 
are used to match words or to heighten inter- 
est in the presentation of sound elements. Ki- 
naesthesis is also used in writing or tracing 
a word pattern as it is sounded or blended into 
a word unit. Thus, kinaesthetic activity in its 
fullest use serves to tie together the auditory 
and visual implantation of vowels and conso- 
nants. 

In the remedial instruction it is found nec- 
essary to work on word attack or word analy- 
sis to facilitate ready word recognition, speci- 
fic training is given in retention and recall, 
word meaning and comprehension of the 
larger thought units is strengthened, and the 
development of gocd work habits is an im- 
portant part of the training. 

The real need of direct training in word 
analysis is readily realized when one observes 
the errors made by the unable reader as he 
reads orally. For the inadequate reader, the 
letter pattern does not carry the sound signi- 
ficance that is essential to word recognition. 
Various devices are used to effect correct audi- 
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tory and visual implantation of sound and let- 
ter patterns. A major part of such association 
is accomplished by having children slowly and 
audibly sound words as they write them. This 
definitely builds power in word analysis and 
recognition. 

Retention and recall constitute another 
weakness common to the inadequate readers. 
Means of training in this phase of the read- 
ing activity is achieved as the children write 
and sound words while they endeavor to 
gain power in word recognition, identifying 
words by use of pictures, language usage and 
word meanings. Specific training is given in 
the recall of words and in memorization of 
significant jingles. (See “Remedial Reading,” 
Third Grade, by Helen Gibbons and Clara 
Cook.) 


In observing the work or study habits of 
the unable reader, one notices inattention, lack 
of interest, much shifting of position, inability 
to settle to an assigned task, and other im- 
proper conduct reactions familiar to the class- 
room teacher. The reason for such undesirable 
conduct patterns is that the poor reader lacks 
the proper and necessary skills with which to 
attack assigned tasks. In the remedial group, 
the aim is to gear the work to such a level that 
the child senses a challenge in the lesson and 
at the same time has adequate power and skill 
to achieve some degree of success which to 
such children is so satisfying after years of 
failure in reading activities. The size of the 
group is limited to ten which is large enough 
to permit sub-grouping and small enough to 
give necessary individual attention. By the 
child this attention may be interpreted as a 
greater personal interest and the usual re- 
sponse is better application on his part. Im- 
proved work attitudes in the reading group 
appear simultaneously with slight gains in 
some elementary reading skill. In so many 
cases, after a comparatively short training pe- 
riod, the regular room teacher may comment, 
“Jimmy is paying better attention now” or 
“Robert is handing in his arithmetic papers.” 
Such comments, in the experience of the 
writer, come before favorable reports on im- 
provement in reading as such. 

The remedial reading program as it operates 
in the Minneapolis schools has been discussed 
as four main phases. This should not be in- 
terpreted as meaning that any one part forms 





a unit in itself. No one phase is divorced from 
another but for a completeness all must be con- 
sidered as balancing parts. The plan is flexible, 
enabling one to select the type of work which 
is most needed by any one group or child at 
any given period of remedial instruction. 

The unable reader presents two problems: 
a teaching problem in which the aim is to in- 
crease his ability in reading, this requiring sys- 
tematic reading activities and remedial in- 
struction; the second problem is to encourage 
extensive and wide reading and thus incident- 
ally to increase his reading ability. In the lat- 
ter type of endeavor the librarian may be a 
real ally. 

It is gratifying to those directly engaged in 
remedial teaching that the librarian is aware 
of the inadequate reader and asks in what 
manner she can lend her services. It is probab- 
ly true that the older grade school children 
outnumber the younger children in the library 
reading room. In general, the thoughts sug- 
gested here may be applied to any age of poor 
readers as these disabilities are of degree 


rather than of kind. 


How can one recognize the unable reader? 
There are observable symptoms that suggest 
probable reading difficulty in a boy or girl. 
The retarded reader may be seen to read very 
rapidly, that is, his eyes cover the page with 
much speed but comprehension is of an in- 
ferior quality because the difficult words are 
mispronounced or even skipped. Or the re- 
verse may be true. The rate of reading may be 
much retarded because the poor reader may 
labor over sounding out and pronouncing a 
difficult word or he may be seen to spell out 
words letter by letter as a means of self help. 
Lip reading is another indication of the poor 
reader. It slows up the reading process but the 
kinaesthetic activity involved seems to be of 
real help to the so-called motor type of per- 
son who is often found in the remedial read- 
ing groups. Using the finger as a guide along 
the line of print has been considered as a 
symptom of the poor reader but it is found 
to be about as common among normal readers. 
The manner in which a child goes about his 
task may be indicative of his power, or lack 
of power, in reading; this was pointed out 
under work habits. If the unable reader is en- 
gaged in conversation, one notices an imma- 
turity in sentence structure. Short and often 
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unfinished thought units or loose sentences are 
linked together with such connectives as “and” 
and “then.” To verify judgments based on 
observable symptoms, the librarian may, in a 
few minutes, administer such a test as the 
Iota Word Test which measures skill in anal- 
yzing and pronouncing words. More accurate 
are the findings of the remedial reading spe- 
cialist and those should be made available to 
the librarian. 

How can one be of help to the unable read- 
er? With a bit of personal interest and some 
curiosity, the librarian can approach a young 
reader with leading questions to discover his 
interest, if he is reading for pleasure, or learn 
the nature of an assignment. Often the poor 
reader will reveal himself by saying he has 
found material on the subject “but the words 
are to hard.” If he can be helped to find the 
same information presented in simpler terms. 
he is at once encouraged. In selecting books 
with the vocabulary suited to his reading abil- 
ity rather than on a level with school grade 
or chronological age, it is better to avoid of- 
fering to the reader a book which in any way 
suggests the grade for which it is intended. 
The poor reader is sensitive about his reading 
difficulties and to offer a fifth grade book, 
which is labelled as such, to a seventh grade 
boy is to offend him. On the other hand, the 
librarian is limited in opportunities to be of 
maximum help to the retarded reader if she la- 
bors under some arbitrary regulations set up 
for her. As an example: a fifth grade boy, 
whose reading age was below his grade place- 
ment, selected from the shelf a book which 
appealed to him. When he presented it at 
the desk to withdraw it for home reading, he 
was refused the privilege because it was not 
a fifth grade book. In providing appropriate 
material for the poor reader, it is highly de- 
sirable that the librarian know the reading 
levels of the books on her shelves and having 
ascertained the reading age of the pupils she 
is thus able to match abilities and reading 
matter much more accurately. 

The discussion thus far has been devoted 
entirely to the unable reader. For the moment, 
let us turn our attention to the able reader 


who has had limited reading experience. There 
is a discrepancy between his reading age and 
his reading interests. Such a reader is not one 
for remedial instruction yet should not be 
overlooked. Books suggested for him should, 
in the beginning, be easy, of interest and at 
the same time a challenge to lead him to wider 
reading activities until he acquires a matura- 
tion of reading interests in harmony with his 
reading abilities. 


Attractive books appeal to all readers. Be- 
cause the unable reader is putting forth a real 
effort to improve reading skills, it is entirely 
legitimate to employ superficial aids to induce 
him to become acquainted with books. An at- 
tractive book cover arrests his attention where- 
as a dull-covered cover or perhaps a broken 
binding is overlooked though the pages them- 
selves might match his interest and ability per- 
fectly. Looking between the covers, the paper 
should be of a quality and texture that one 
likes to feel and handle. Meaningful pictures 
of variety and clarity of cut may be of real 
value to this type of reader as aids in inter- 
pretation or understanding. The print should 
be of standard type, clear and not too small. 
Small type of itself is discouraging to the 
slow reader as reading the page is, to him, a 
long job and to read an entire book is un- 
thinkable. Preferably, give him the book 
which may be read in a reasonably short time. 
He is thrilled when he has “read a book” and 
is lead on to other ventures in reading. Much 
easy and interesting reading material should 
be made available to the reading difficulty 
cases. It is more to be desired that these boys 
and girls have a wide experience with too 
easy reading matter than for them to try to 
read a lesser amount of more difficult ma- 
terial, 


In conclusion identify the reader whether he 
is definitely an unable reader or one who is 
lacking in reading experience only, strive to 
furnish him with material in keeping with his 
interests and at the same time consistent with 
his reading achievement, offer him a wide 
variety of reading matter and make it as 
attractive to him as is possible. 
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FOLWELL JUNIOR HIGH’S REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAM 


HELGA S. BJORNSON, Assistant Librarian 
Minneapolis 


What librarian has not shared the ex- 
perience which has so repeatedly been ours 
at Folwell Junior High School in Minnea- 
polis?—that of teaching a child to use the 
dictionary and, in explaining the diacritical 
markings, having him turn and say, “Long 
‘a’—what does that mean?” Or, with the 
more flippant young patron: “A short ‘o’, is 
it? Well, you wouldn’t kid me, would you, 
lady?” Common, too, in the youthful file 
before every school librarian’s desk are 
children who say, “I’ll read the book if there 
aren’t too many hard words” or: “A book’s 
got to have a lot of talking in it if I’m 
going to read it. I can’t get no sense out of 
them long descriptions.” 

Such experiences, recurring repeatedly, 
made us aware of the urgent need for a 
remedial reading program. When, therefore, 
it was announced that Miss Helen Gibbons, 
reading specialist for the Board of Educa- 
tion, was going to come to Folwell to teach 
this subject, we in the library were parti- 
cularly interested. We anticipated with 
pleasure this opporunity of observing the 
specific reading difficulties of the children 
as revealed through testing and through 
classroom procedure. Naturally, our obser- 
vations had been but the sketchiest up to 
this time. 

To recount briefly the manner in which 
this interesting new work was launched at 
Folwell, Miss Gibbons decided at the outset 
to confine students selected for the special 
training to the seventh grade group. Like- 
wise, in designing her remedial reading 
program, she sought primarily to aid two 
groups—the non-readers and those who had 
mastered none of the mechanics of reading. 
Several reasons for her choice in these 
matters suggest themselves. Corrective work 
of this kind in a junior high school begins 
in 7-A in order that the combatting of 
pupil disabilities may be undertaken all the 


sooner. Then, too, an early start is desirable 
where follow-up work becomes necessary, and 
in cases responding more promptly to cor- 
rective effort normal classroom activity can 
be resumed all the earlier. 

In beginning her work, Miss Gibbons ad- 
ministered to all the seventh graders a 
battery of tests, which included the follow- 
ing: 

I. Minneapolis Scale for Measuring 

Reading: 
. Speed of Reading 
. Vocabulary 
. Paragraph meaning 
. Following directions 
II. Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability 
1. Achievement 
2. Comprehension 
III. New Stanford Reading Test: 
1. Paragraph Meaning 
2. Word Meaning 
IV. Iowa Silent Reading Test: 
1. Paragraph Meaning 
. Word Meaning 
. Selection of Central 
Paragraph 
. Sentence Meaning 
5- Location of Information—Alpha- 
betizing, Use of the Index 
6. Rate of Silent Reading 

Upon the basis of scores achieved in the 
tests outlined above, fourteen children were 
selected to make up the remedial reading 
class. Only those children whose I. Q.’s 
ranged from go to 102, or, in other words, 
those whose mental ability would respond 
readily to instruction, were chosen. It seemed 
most important to consider first the children 
of normal intelligence whose deficiency in 
reading was hampering their progress in all 
of their work. The difficulties which were 
common to all of these children included 
their absence of power in attacking new 


Idea of 
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words, in recognizing and discriminating be- 
tween the vowel and consonant sounds, to- 
tal ignorance of phrasing—in short, utter 
inability to get meaning from the printed 
page. These children also lacked power to 
define the simplest three-letter words. 

By confining the class to fourteen, it was 
possible to group children according to their 
needs, and individual attention for each 
child was assured. There was also more op- 
portunity for each to meet with some degree 
of success—a new experience for them all. 
For the most part, they were all timid, re- 
tiring, with no apparent incentive to achieve. 
They were willing to stop at one trial, and 
it was only when the teacher kept encourag- 
ing them that they could be induced to make 
further efforts. Each child progressed at his 
own rate of speed, and as there was no 
competition in the class, no child was 
singled out for praise above any other. The 
day-to-day successes which they achieved 
tended to give them all a greater sense of 
self-relience, and for the first time in their 
lives many of them began to volunteer in 
their other classes. 

Progress made by members of the group 
was most easily measurable in improved 
technical skill, power to attack new words, 
ability to alphabetize, and to use an index. 
Quicker mastery of the central idea in each 
paragraph read was another notable ac- 
complishment. In one semester, gains made 
by members of the remedial reading class 
have varied from one to two and a half 
years. 


As members of this group begin their 
study of history, a definite plan is being 
followed to integrate that work, new to 
them, with their voluntary reading. Books 
simpler than their regular history texts are, 
of course, used. 

As an illustration of what can be done 
in just one semester in the correction of 
serious reading deficiencies, let us take the 
case of Lois. She is fourteen years old and 
in the seventh grade, fully matured, and 
above average height. She has a decided 
feeling of inferiority due to her size and 
her slowness, and consequently manifests 
extreme diffidence, veiled most of the time 
by an appearance of utter indifference. Not 


infrequently, she has made four or more 
trials to pronounce one word without suc- 
cess, but through patience and encourage- 
ment she has now reached the stage where 
she is ready and eager to try a new lesson. 
Her tests show that in one semester she 
has made a whole year’s progress. 

Let us summarize, very briefly, however, 
the actual classroom procedure in the 
remedial reading work as carried on at Fol- 
well. The selected pupils were started out on 
a consideration of rudiments of reading. 
First the vowels were taught—the short, then 
the long. The consonants came next. Blend- 
ing of the two together followed. Next, 
words were studied; first, for their recogni- 
tion; then for pronunciation and spelling; 
and finally, for their meaning. When this 
had been mastered, the pupils moved on to 
the more coherent oral reading, where the 
question of comprehension was considered. 
Sentences were divided into thought-units— 
a procedure which helped pupils for phras- 
ing a sentence properly. The final step in 
procedure was the use in sentences of new 
words learned, and the re-telling of the 
story orally by the child. 


An added measure which proved decidedly 
helpful was the making of recordings of 
pupil recitations during some of the early 
corrective lessons. Played over for the pupils 
themselves, the recordings were most help- 
ful in their vivid emphasis upon mistakes 
made, and they provided a basis too for 
remedial effort on the part of the child itself. 
Records were kept and then compared with 
others made toward the end of the semester, 
helping the pupil to sense his own progress 
upon listening to the two. That the progress 
revealed was extended to other fields as well 
became evident by the fact that every mem- 
ber of the remedial reading class was pro- 
moted in all subjects. 


Our library at Folwell has attempted to 
correlate its work with the remedial program 
by buying books for as low as the third and 
fourth grade levels, also by considering the 
size of type in a book before buying: it, 
since in some cases the reading difficulty of 
the child is the result of defective vision. 
We have, further, given these fourten chil- 
dren special attention in the matter of selec- 
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tion of books for their necessary work and 
have even been able to persuade most of 
them to choose books from their special 
section marked, “Reserve Books” not only 
to draw the volumes, but actually to read 
them through and enjoy them. 

Seeking further to correlate the work of 
the remedial reading teacher with that of 
the librarian, the writer of this article is 
now working on a word test which, if present 
plans materialize, will be published this 
spring. The test being designed is one which 
can be given very easily by the librarian to 
any pupil whose reading ability she may 
doubt. Given under different conditions, 
stressing mainly the child’s powers of attack 
and retention, the test will in no way dupli- 
cate those now in use in other departments. 

Librarians will probably feel that efforts 
in the remedial reading field at Folwell have 
been made on almost a minute scale. We 
sense keenly the smallness of the beginnings 
made, and are content only because we 
acknowledge work done so far as the merest 
beginning. Any doubts that may have 


existed as to the program’s usefulness have 


been eliminated. We find that it is one in 
which the librarian can be increasingly help- 
ful. To voice a personal view, that must be 
shared by all who consider the matter, a 
source of regret has been the fact that the 
remedial work so far has been confined only 
to the more favored level of mentality. Pupils 
having lower I.Q. ratings are those who need 
this work so much more than any others. 
Carrying it on among those pupils will, of 
course, be harder. Yet the program, with 
the obvious benefits which it can and does 
confer, must be broadened in the future. It 
it our hope that its advantages can be 
brought to all who need them, not only at 
Folwell, but in all other schools as well. 





MINNESOTA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The joint-regional meeting planned by the 
librarians of the middle west states for the 
fall of 1937 has been postponed because of 
the A. L. A. Conference in Kansas City in 
1938. According to Miss Lura Hutchinson, 
president of the M. L. A. it is possible that 


North and South Dakota will join with 
Minnesota for a tri-state conference. 

Tentative plans have been made for a li- 
brary institute to be held at about the time of 
the fall M. L. A. Meeting at the Center for 
Continuation Study at the University of 
Minnesota. 





CERTIFICATION COMMITTEE 


The Minnesota Library Association com- 
mittee on Certification has decided not to in- 
troduce the Certification Bill for Public Li- 
brarians at this legislative session. Though 
this Bill has been carefully revised so that we 
are quite sure of the acceptability of its form, 
it was felt that the support necessary from 
librarians was not strong enough (or perhaps 
not well enough organized) to insure its pas- 
sage at this time. 

It has been suggested by several librarians 
that we try voluntary certification. Some states 
have found it a successful preliminary to legal 
certification. The Committee will draft a plan 
of this kind to be presented at the next 
meeting of the Minnesota Library Association. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIPS IN MINNESOTA 


“The most serious problem for libraries to- 
day is the securing of adequate support. The 
present crisis may determine for years the ef- 
fective functioning of free public libraries. 
Every professional assistant, every trustee, 
should join the fight of our national library 
association to gain proper support.” 

In October, 380 librarians in Minnesota were 
American Library Association members. There 
are now 19 Duluth librarians who belong 
to the American Library Association, 161 li- 
brarians in Minneapolis, 69 librarians in St. 
Paul. This leaves only some 130 Minnesota 
memberships outside these three cities. 

Of public libraries in some 138 cities of the 
second and third class in Minnesota, only 23 
have institutional memberships, which means 
that the remainder are without any direct con- 
tact with their national organization which 
represents them, unless the librarian herself 
is a member, which is true in only 27 cases. 
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Almost 100 public libraries in Minnesota 
are without the stimulus which comes from 
taking a part in the great work which the 
American Library Association is doing. Can- 
not Minnesota do better than this? 

Membership dues are as follows: 

For individuals: with Bulletin, including 
Handbooks and Proceedings, $5.00 a year; 
with Bulletin, excluding Handbook and Pro- 
ceedings, $3.00 a year. 

Institutional members, $5.00 a year. 

Send your money directly to the American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Mivprep L. MetnHven, 


Minnesota Representative of 
Membership Committee 





SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
The Summer Session Office will offer the 

following courses in Library Methods: 


Library work with children (71) conducted 
by Miss Isabel McLaughlin. 


Secondary School Library (57) 


Elementary Classification (54) 
both conducted by Miss Alma Penrose. 


Cataloging (52) 
Reference (62) 


both conducted by Miss Lura Hutchinson 
It has been evident for some time that the 
old hit or miss method of giving only such 
courses as seem to be desired by individual li- 
brarians throughout the state has not been 
satisfactory. In view of the new certification 
law, an attempt will be made, beginning with 
next summer, to plan a sequence of courses by 
which Summer Session students can gain cred- 
its for at least a quarter of the work of the 
regular academic year in Library Methods. 
While there may be some temporary incon- 
venience on account of adjustments, through 
the irregular courses given heretofore, it is be- 
lieved this will in the long run prove the best 
for all candidates. 
Frank K. Wa ter, 


Librarian, University 
of Minnesota 


TRAVELING LIBRARY BOOK LISTS 


Residents of Minnesota without local li- 
brary service, or with inadequate local library 
service, may borrow books from the Library 
Division, State Department of Education, 
Room 369, State Office Building, St. Paul, 


Minn. 


Since there is no printed catalog of the 
books available as package libraries, the fol- 
lowing book lists are noted. These, together 
with the leaflet, Book Service, will be sent to 
anyone interested in traveling library service. 


Agriculture and forestry 

Art 

Aviation and radio 

Biographies and autobiographies 

Collective biography 

Bird - Wild flowers - Trees 

Business 

Child care and parent education 

Children’s books 

Cooperation 

Costume and costuming 

Debates and public speaking 

Education 

Essays and essay writing 

Fiction 

Fine arts books 

Games - Entertainments - Sports 

Gardening 

Handicrafts 

Health and hygiene 

History: Africa and Asia; Ancients and world 
history; United States; European countries 

Holidays and their observance 

Homemaking 

Indian life and legend 

Industrial and labor problems 

Fifty influential books 

Interior decoration 

Languages 

Library science 

Literature-American and English 

Literature of foreign countries 

Mechanics - Engineering - Carpentry 

Minnesota authors 

Books about Minnesota 

Music and musicians 

1935 additions; 1936 additions 

Development and art of the novel 

Books for public health nurses 

Philosophy and psychology 
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Picture collection 

Plays - Play collections - History of the drama 

Poetry for every taste 

Reading with a purpose courses 

Religion 

Scandinavian countries 

Science 

Life and works of Shakespeare 

Short stories - American humor 

Social, Economic and political questions 

Books for social workers 

The theater -Play production - Dramatic en- 

tertainment. 

Travel: Africa; Canadian travel and history; 
Central America - Mexico- West Indies; 
European travel; Island countries and polar 
regions; South America; United States and 
Alaska 

Vocations 

Writing - Criticism - Creative expression - 
Journalism 

List of club libraries 





TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 
The Twin City Library Club celebrated its 


thirtieth anniversary with a dinner meeting at 
St. Catherine’s College, Tuesday, November 
10, 1936. There were one hundred and 
twenty-four guests, just twice as many as at- 
tended the first meeting, January 24, 1906. 

After dinner Miss Matson, the President, 
called the meeting to order. A letter from Dr. 
Rockwell, State Commissioner of Education, 
concerning the movement to raise the salary 
standards of the Library Division to equal 
those of the other divisions of the depart- 
ment was read. The group unanimously voted 
to support this motion. ' 

Miss Hutchinson, Chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee gave her report as follows: 

President—Mr. Thomas Fleming, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Vice-President—Miss Ruth Ersted, State 
Department of Education. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Rella Havens, 
St. Paul Library. 


A unanimous ballot was cast for their elec- 
tion. 


The program, which was a review of some 
of the earlier activities of the club, began with 


a talk by Miss Ruth Rosholt, Minneapolis 
Public Library, “The First Thirty Years are 
the Hardest.” This was a summary of the 
Club’s activities including the outstanding 
events that had occurred as recorded in the 
minutes of the sixty-seven meetings. Five of 
the charter members of the Club are still 
active members. In December, 1908, the 
Club’s first publication appeared—“A list of 
current Periodicals in the Libraries of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis.” 

Miss Augusta Starr’s talk, “Let us now 
pray for famous men—members who are and 
have been” was entertaining. A few of the 
outstanding members mentioned were: Dr. 
Folwell, Miss Cary, and Dr. and Mrs. John- 
ston. 

To Miss Lura Hutchinson, the University 
Library in 1906 was a small room, few books, 
marked references, and a staff of two for 
both circulation and reference. The card cata- 
log served primarily as a screen for the shy 
students to dodge behind when entering the 
room. In 1906 the total expenditures were 
$16,900 “a huge sum”; in 1934-35 about 
$119,000 was spent. 

In 1906 the Historical Society, Miss Faw- 
cett tells, was five rooms in the new capitol 
as contrasted to their own building now. Their 
book collection has doubled and their staff 
tripled. The only outstanding similarity be- 
tween 1906 and 1936 is the fact that the li- 
brary was being reclassified then according 
to Cutter and now according to the Library 
of Congress. 

Mrs. J. T. Jennings, Librarian of the St. 
Paul Public Library, introduced Miss Belle 
Owens, who told of a few of the changes in 
the St. Paul Public Library. 

Miss Gratia Countryman, a charter mem- 
ber, reviewed the places where early meetings 
had been held. Four people of the Minneap- 
olis Public Library who were charter members 
are still on the staff. The Minnetonka Con- 
ference and the “slaughter of the sparrows” 
was reviewed and laughed over. 

After Mr. Frank K. Walter’s motion, which 
was unanimously passed, that the following 
be made honorary members of the Twin City 
Library Club, Miss Clara Baldwin, Miss 
Harriet A. Wood, Miss Gratia Country- 


man, the meeting adjourned. 


M. Janet Lockhart, Secretary. 
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INEXPENSIVE PEACE MATERIAL FOR ALL 
LIBRARIES 


HE recent Minneapolis appearance of Maude Royden has revived the interest 
of many persons in the question of war and peace. In reply to numerous re- 
quests for such material the following limited list of inexpensive books and 
pamphlets has been organized. All of these titles may be borrowed from the Library 
Division, though their small cost should make many of them available for purchase 


by most libraries. 


Books 


Barber, Frederick Arthur, ed. “Halt!” cry 
the dead. Association press, 1935. $1.50. 


Buell, Raymond L. and Goslin, Phyllis A. 
War drums and peace plans. Foreign pol- 
icy assoc. 1936. (Headline books, no. 6) 


35¢. 


Clark, John Bates. A Tender of peace. 
‘Columbia Univ. press, 1935. $1.00. 


Goslin, Phyllis A. ed. War tomorrow—will 
we keep out? Foreign policy assoc. 1935. 
(Headline books, no. 1) 35¢. 


Milne, A. A. Peace with honour. Dutton, 


1934. $1.00 


Sternberger, E. M. The Supreme cause; a 
practical book about peace. Dodd, 1936. 
$1.25. 


Stone, W. T. Peace in party platforms. 
F. P. A. 1936. (Headline books, no. 4) 
35¢. 


Stratton, G. M. International delusions. 
Houghton, 1936. $2.00 


Willison, G. F. Why wars are declared. 
Basic books, 1935. 50¢. 


Young, R. E. ed. Why wars must cease. 
Macmillan, 1935. $1.25. 


Pamphlets 


Angell, Norman and others. Is peace pos- 
sible without world organizations? N.Y., 
American bk., 1935. (America’s town 
meeting of the air, no. 2). 


Boeckel, Florence Brewer. Women and peace. 
Wash., National council for prevention 
of war, n. d. (Mimeographed). 

Bragg, Raymond B. Peace—is it possible? 
Minneapolis, First Unitarian society, 1935. 

Bryson, Lyman, ed. Which road to peace? 
N.Y., American bk., 1935. (America’s 
town meeting of the air, no. 1) 

International conciliation. Fallacy of conquest. 
N.Y., Carnegie endowment for interna- 
tional peace, 1936. (Mar., 1936, no. 318) 

Lerner, James. Youth demands peace. N.Y., 
American league against war and fascism, 
1936. 

McDonald, J. G. & others. What price must 
we pay for peace. (America’s town meet- 
ing of the air ser. 2 no. 3) American bk., 
1936. 

War or peace—3 units, (1) Struggle for 
peace (2) Italo-Ethiopian war (3) What 
are the roots of modern wars? Minnesota. 
Department of Education. (S.E.R.A. 
Project). 

Helping to maintain world peace. Minnesota. 
University. Agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. St. Paul, Univ. farm, 1935. (Mimeo- 
graphed). 

Nearing, Scott. A warless world. N.Y., 
Vanguard press, n. d. 
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Chicago University 


Institute for Librarians in Service 


An Institute for librarians in service will be 
held August 2-13, 1937, by the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chicago. 
The Institute is planned for librarians general- 
ly, but is designed particularly for librarians of 
city and county libraries, librarians of library 
extension agencies, and librarians engaged in 
the various phases of work in the field of adult 
education. It is intended to emphasize the role 
of the library in adult education and will deal 
specifically with the theories and practices of 
adult education and their implications for li- 
braries. Speakers will be drawn from various 
educational fields, such as adult educational 
associations and councils, the forum move- 
ment, the public schools, the federal emergen- 
cy adult education activities, the Agricultural 
Extension Service, the League of Women 
Voters, and other organizations. The speakers 
will present the objectives of their organiza- 
tions and indicate the nature of the services 
which involve the library. Other speakers will 
be drawn from the library field to discuss these 
statements and to indicate ways in which the 
library is adjusting or may adjust itself in 
achieving the objectives stated. The results of 
experiments in the conduct by libraries of 
adult educational programs will be discussed, 
and the recent literature of the field will be 
considered. 


The subject matter will be presented 
through lectures and discussion groups. Two 
meetings will be held daily. Lectures and dis- 
cussion group leaders will be drawn from 
adult education organizations and libraries 
from the country at large, from the city and 
University of Chicago, and from members of 
the staff of the Graduate Library School. The 
lectures and discussions will be accompanied 
with biliographies bearing on the subjects and 
a special reference shelf will be maintained for 
the use of those in attendance. 


A registration fee of $5.00 will be charged 
for all enrolled in the Institute. This fee, when 
paid by a library or by a branch library, will 
entitle that library to have one representative 
at all meetings. Board and room may be se- 


cured in Judson Court or other University 


residence halls, or outside the University if 
that is desired. Persons wishing to attend the 
Institute should write to the Graduate Library 
School concerning registration and special 
residence hall rates. 


SEMINAR FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 


A Seminar for college librarians will be held 
during the entire five weeks of the second 
term of the Summer Quarter (July 22 to 
August 27).The Seminar is intended not only 
for librarians of Liberal Arts Colleges, but for 
administrators of libraries in Teachers’ Col- 
leges and Junior Colleges. The problems pre- 
sented by the last two types are not funda- 
mentally different from those confronting the 
Liberal Arts College librarian. These problems 
will be approached from three directions: (1) 
the functional approach, facing the question: 
“What is the place of the library in the col- 
lege as a whole?” (2) the methodical ap- 
proach, surveying the ways in which college 
libraries operate, and how they may identify 
their functional problems; and (3) the ex- 
perimental approach considering new methods 
and new ideas in the field. The Seminar will 
rely largely upon the exchange of experience 
and knowledge of its members; the selection 
of matters for discussion will depend upon 
class interest. 

Properly qualified persons who enroll in 
the Seminar may register as regular students 
and receive credit for one-half course if their 
work is satisfactory, or they may register as 
students-at-large without submitting  trans- 
cripts of records and without anticipating 
credit leading to a degree. The fee for regis- 
tration in either instance is $16.67 and pre- 
liminary arrangements for registering should 
be made through correspondence with the 
Graduate Library School. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The University of Chicago will offer three 
fellowships of one thousand dollars each for 
the academic year 1937-38 in its Graduate Li- 
brary School. The fellowships are awarded by 


the President on the recommendation of the 
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Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships. 
Applications must be in the hands of the 
Dean of the Graduate Library School on or 
before March 1, 1937. 

The following attainments are required: 

a. The possession of a Bachelor’s degree 
equivalent to that conferred by leading 
colleges and universities. 

b. Completion of at least one year in an ac- 
credited library school. 

c. At least one year of library experience 
under approved conditions. 

In addition to the above requirements spe- 
cial consideration will be given to publications 
and manuscripts showing ability on the part of 
candidates to conduct original studies. 

Forms to be used in making application for 
admission, and for fellowships, may be obtain- 
ed by writing the Graduate Library School, 
The University of Chicago. 


TRAINING FOR HOSPITAL 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


The Division of Library Instruction of the 
University of Minnesota will offer a course 
in Hospital Librarianship in the spring quar- 
ter of 1936-37 (March 30 to June 12). It 
will be given with the active cooperation of 
the Minnesota State Board of Control, which 
has jurisdiction over all hospitals supported by 
the state. These include hospitals for all kinds 
of sick and underprivileged. 

As far as a preliminary investigation in- 
dicates, no extended course of this kind has 
so far actually been given in any institution 
for the training of librarians. This first course 
will therefore be to a considerable degree ex- 
perimental. Lectures, discussions, reports, and 
observation and practice in selected institu- 
tions are essential parts of the course. Miss 
Perrie Jones, librarian of the St. Paul Public 
Library and former institution librarian of the 
Minnesota State Board of Control, will be in 
general charge of the course, assisted by a 
large group of medical and library experts in 
the special fields treated. 


CURRICULUM 
Lib. Meth. 76s. Library Service in Hospitals. 


Organization and technical methods suit- 
able for hospital libraries. (3 cred.) Miss 


Jones and others. 


Lib. Meth. 77s. Book Selection for Hospital 
Patients. Criticism and discussion of read- 
ing suitable for varied types of patients, lec- 
tures, and assigned problems. (3 cred.) 
Miss Jones and others. 

Lib. Meth. 78s. Reading and the Mental Pa- 
tient. Special problems of work with varied 
types of mental patients. (2 cred.) Miss 
Jones and others. 

Lib. Meth. 79s. Medical Reference. Reference 
books and technical methods for hospital 
staffs. (3 cred.) Mr. Walter and others. 


Lib. Meth. 80s. Hospital and Library Prac- 
tice. A six-weeks interneship i nan approved 


hospital. (4 cred.) Miss Methven. 


ADMISSION 


Candidates for admission to this special 
course must have completed satisfactorily (1) 
at least three years of approved college work 
and at least two quarters of work in an ap- 
proved library school or an equivalent of ap- 
proved experience in hospital library work, 
and (2) a course in Essentials of Medicine 
for Social Workers (136f) (6 credits), and 
an equivalent course in Abnormal Psychology 
(144f-145w) (6 credits), or equivalent cours- 
es or equivalent experience in medical or in- 
stitution libraries. Students are advised to reg- 
ister only for the entire group of courses, and 
no candidates for credit will be excused from 
field observation and practice. Opportunity 
for individual study of problems of special in- 
terest will be given as far as practicable. 


FEES 


A fee of $3 per credit hour is charged. Resi- 
dents of Minnesota may elect the full 15 
hours for $40, nonresidents, $45. Specific in- 
formation regarding the curriculum of the 
Hospital Library Course may be obtained 
from the director, Division of Library In- 
struction, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


REGISTRATION 


Students should report for registration on 
Saturday morning, March 27, or on Monday, 
March 29. Registration and payment of fees 
must be completed by March 2g to avoid late 
fees. See General Information Bulletin. 
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ANNOTATED LIST OF SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PERIODICALS 


HERE have been so many requests for suggested periodical lists that it was 

decided to print a fairly inclusive and annotated list. In ordering the librarian 
should try to balance her selection to include a suitable collection for the grades, 
the junior and the senior high school. It is also important it be a well rounded 
collection, including periodicals of the following types: Current events, Music 
and arts; Nature and travel; Science, and Literature. 


The order for school library magazines should be placed in the spring before 


school closes. In this way any periodicals taken for only the nine months will come 
at the beginning of the school year and not a month or two later. 

All magazines are not of equal value for all schools. Where there is a tendency 
for students to depend on trashy, cheap magazines, there is need for the librarian to 
buy material that will help to lead children away from that type of reading. How- 
ever, it is very well for us to say that the Atlantic Monthly is representative of the 
kind of magazine that should be in all schools, but we cannot expect most young 
people to read it unless we educate them to it. Is it to be feared that too many 
teachers and librarians are not sufficiently acquainted with the best magazines to 
have an appreciation for them, and are thus unable to create any enthusiasm in 
their students? These are problems that belong in the field of reading studies and 
reading guidance and are far too complex to be discussed here, but it is to be hoped 
that some teacher or librarian in every school is sufficiently interested in the part 
reading can play in the lives of boys and girls to make an attempt to discover what 
they actually are reading. The Library Division will be glad to send forms and sug- 
gestions to anyone working on this problem. 

A list of professional magazines has not been attempted here. If these periodi- 
cals are bought by the school care should be taken that the purchase is not at the 
expense of the collection for the students. Since most of the educational magazines 
are not indexed in the Reader’s Guide, they should be briefly indexed and annotated 
monthly if they are to be of the most use to all the faculty. Grouping the articles 
according to the subject fields of the teachers will also be found helpful. 


American boy $2 American childhood $2.50 
Of interest to junior high boys, though the For teachers, parents and grade school 
slower readers of senior high age will also children. Has stories, and several units 
enjoy it. Stories are not too good, but directly relating to classroom work. Has 
harmless and to be preferred to those in book reviews. Illustrated. See Child life, 
the pulp magazines. See Boy’s life. Parents magazine. 

Junior High School. 
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American girl $1.50 
(2 years $2) 

Published by the Girl Scouts. A general 

magazine having stories, articles, and 

book reviews. 

Junior High School. 


American home $1 
An attractive and inexpensive home maga- 
zine. Emphasis is on architecture and in- 
terior decoration, though cooking, garden- 
ing and home management suggestions 
are also included. For householders of 
moderate means. See Better Homes and 
Gardens. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


American observer $2 
Weekly. A review of social thought and 
ethics. A very good newspaper for young 
people. 

Junior and Senior High School. 


Asia $4 
From ancient art to current history, the 
articles cover all Asiatic countries. Its use 
will depend on how much emphasis is 
given to Far Eastern problems. Excellent 
photographs. See National Geographic, 
and Travel. 

Junior and Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Atlantic monthly $4 
Some of our best current literature ap- 
pears in this magazine, though its scope 
is general enough to include articles on 
current social problems, which incline 
toward conservatism. Good book review 
section. Indexed. See Harpers. 

Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 


Aviation $ 
All phases of aviation including news 
about aviators. Not too technical for the 
modern air-minded boy, but not an essen- 
tial purchase for all schools. 


Senior High School. 


Better homes and gardens $1 
(2 years $1.50) 

Contains the usual features of interest 

to the home maker. Has bibliography of 


inexpensive material on similar topics. For 
householders of moderate means. See 
American home. 

Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Boys life $2 


Official organ of the Boy Scouts. Its 
short stories and serials are usually of the 
too adventurous type, but are infinitely 
preferable to the cheap adventure maga- 
zine stories. Includes general articles of 
informational type. See American boy. 
Junior High School. 


Building America $2 


(8 monthly issues starting with October) 

Published by the Society for Curriculum 

Study. 
Major social economic problems of our 
times are treated in these photographic 
studies and the accompanying text. Each 
copy treats only one subject. A few of 
these already published are Housing; 
Health; Communication; Recreation. The 
first nine studies published during 1935-36 
are now available in bound form, single 


copies 50c, set of 8 studies $3.50. 
Junior High School. 


Camera $2.50 


Probably the most useful magazine on 
this subject for high school pupils. Not 
too technical for camera enthusiasts. 


Child life $2.50 


Stories and poems, things-to-do, special 
features including such subjects as movies 
and music, are included in this magazine 
for grade children. Has book notes and 
pages of special interest to parents. See 
American chi:dhood, Parents magazine. 


Consumers’ guide Free 


(Issued by the Consumers counsel of 

the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 

tration. Washington, D. C. 
Makes public official data of the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Labor and 
Commerce. “Emphasizes consumer’s right 
to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and 
efficiency of distribution.” 
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Congressional digest $5 
“The pro and con monthly. Not an off- 
cial organ. Not controlled or under the 
influence of any party, interest, class or 
sect,” subtitle. Devotes each issue to a 
single national problem. 

Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Current history $3 
Treats national as well as international 
current history. Regular features include 
book reviews, highlights of the law, log 
of major currents at home, and Realm of 
Science. Has illustrations and maps. Much 
more popularized than formerly. 

Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 


Etude music magazine $2 
“For teachers, students and all lovers of 
music.” Contains articles on musical his- 
tory and criticism, and some music scores. 
Junior and Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Forum and Century $4 
General in scope with current problems 
and literature emphasized. Usually has 
one story. Book reviews. Probably not of 
sufficient interest to be purchased by the 
small high school. 

Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 


Harpers 

Good modern stories and social articles, 
both national and international. Inclined 
to be liberal. Good book reviews. Has 
more immediate appeal to high school 
youngsters than the Atlantic. 

Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 


Horn book $x 


Quarterly. Good background material on 
children’s books. Probably too difficult for 
most youngsters, but can be adapted by 
teachers and librarians. Grade and Junior 
High School. 


Hygeia $2.50 


Published by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Treats general health problems in 
a manner understandable to laymen. 
Features for grade school children. 
Junior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 


Literary digest $4 


Weekly. Short articles on such subjects 
as finance and industry, foreign news, 
science and medicine, stage and screen. 
“Brief articles and popular style appeal 
strongly to people who cannot or wil! not 
read more extensive treatments.” See Time 
and News week. 

Junior and Senior High School. 

Readers’ Guide and Abridged Readers’ 
Guide. 


Minnesota conservationist $1 


Minnesota. Department of Conservation. 
Official publication of the department of 
conservation. Should be in all schools. Well 
illustrated. Usually has one book review. 
Junior and Senior High School. 


Nation $5 


Weekly. Devoted to discussion of politics, 
literature, art and social conditions gen- 
erally. Its editorial policy strenuously yet 
sanely opposes militarims, capitalism and 
the more conventional views on social 
problems. Much used for debates and 
other discussions of present day affairs. 
See New Republic. 

Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


National geographic magazine $3.50 


The many beautiful illustrations make 
this usable for grade as well as high school 
pupils. Its geographic knowledge includes 
people, customs, lands and animals. See 
Asia and Travel. 

All grades. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 
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Nature $3 
“To stimulate public interest in every 
phase of nature and the out-of-doors, and 
devoted to the practical conservation of 
the great natural resources of America.” 
Well illustrated. 

Junior and Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 


New republic $5 
Weekly. One of the best journals of 
liberal opinion. Includes excellent reviews 
of news of the week, editorials, general 
articles, and book reviews. Much atten- 
tion devoted to social and political matters. 
See Nation. 

Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


News week $4 
Very general in scope. Short articles. Il- 
lustrated. See Literary digest and Time. 
Junior and Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 

Parents magazine $2 
Features include child rearing, home de- 
velopment, family fun, children’s fashions 
and some miscellaneous articles along 
similar lines. Book reviews for children 
and adults. See American childhood and 
Child life. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Pathfinder $1 
Weekly. Popular presentation of short ar- 
ticles on current events, both home and 
abroad. Special departments of aviation, 
pastimes, etc. Unattractive format. 


Junior and Senior High School. 
Popular homecraft $3 


A home workshop magazine. Manual 
training teacher should be consulted be- 
fore purchasing. 

Junior and Senior High School. 

Popular mechanics $2.50 
Popular in style, the short notes and ar- 
ticles about all kinds of mechanical de- 
vices and processes will be of particular 
interest to boys. Illustrated. 

Junior and Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 


Readers digest $3 





Popular science monthly $2.50 


Popularly written articles on all phases 
of current science. Useful for science and 
social science classes. Movie articles of 
value to English classes, household ar- 
ticles for home economics students. Well 
illustrated. 

Junior and Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 


Radio news $2.50 


Make-up is a cross between Popular 
mechanics and Popular science. Well il- 
lustrated. Not necessary for smaller 
schools. 


Senior High School. 


d 


An excellent selection of the best articles 
from recent periodicals, published in 
shortened form. Large choice of subjects. 
Good introduction for young people to 
wide range of topics they might otherwise 
not read. Should not, however, be read as 
a substitute for all other periodicals. 
Junior and Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 


Reading and the school library $1 


Bi-monthly, except July and August. Pub- 
lished by Follett. Very useful library 
periodical. Emphasis on reading aids and 
problems. Will be read by pupils as well 
as teachers and librarians. See Wilson 
Bulletin. 

All grades. 


Recreation $2 


Readers guide of leisure. Of primary in- 
terest to workers in recreational activities, 
this will also have value for social 
science classes, P. T. A. groups, and 
youngsters looking for leisure suggestions. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Review of reviews $3 


“An conservative periodical on_ politics, 
economics, and social conditions.” 

Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 
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St. Nicholas $3 


(2 years $4) 
Stories and serials, articles on history, 
biography, travel and out of door life for 
children up to senior high school age. 
Special departments for younger children. 
Lacks the literary reputation held in for- 
mer years. 
Junior High School. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Saturday evening post $2 


Weekly. Of more value in a high school 
library for its stories of varying merit 
than its articles. Not to be bought unless 
there is a definite need for a story maga- 
zine to replace the influence of the thrillers 
and cheap love story magazines, primarily 
because it is usually available elsewhere. 
Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Scholastic $1.50 
Every other week-—-September to June. 
One of the best general magazines for 
junior and senior high school use, especially 
in English, history and social science 
classes. Contents are simply and attrac- 
tively presented though the format leaves 
much to be desired. Has books reviews. 
Junior and Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 


School arts $3 
General art education. Both elementary 
and secondary schools will find the illu- 
strated articles and plans useful. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Science news letter $5 
Good popularization of science presented 
in short articles. Scientifically accurate. 
Well illustrated. Attractive format. Too 
expensive for smaller high schools who 
probably do not need a weekly magazine 
of this type. 

Junior and Senior High School. 

Scientific American $4 
Less popularized and longer articles than 
those in Popular science, though scope is 
fairly similar. Regular departments in- 
clude chemistry in industry, aviation, 
world-wide radio, and camera angles. 


Senior High School. 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 


Scribners $2.50 
This magazine is now appearing in a new 
dress—paper similar to that of the 
National geographic, and many attractive 
illustrations. Strong literary emphasis. 
Book reviews. 

' Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 


Stage $3 
Music, movies and theater articles. Beau- 
tiful illustrations of decided value in 
helping withdraw the attentions of mod- 
ern youngsters from cheap movie maga- 
zines. Book reviews. See Theatre arts 
monthly. 

Senior High School. 


Story parade $1.50 
A literary magazine for boys and girls. 
Emphasis contemporary writers and illus- 
trators. Suitable for grades four to eight. 


Survey (including Survey graphic) $5 
Purchased separately $3 each. For use by 
all persons interested in social improve- 
ment, these liberal and progressive periodi- 
cals present very intelligent articles of use 
in senior high school social science classes. 
Book reviews. 

Senior High School. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 


Theatre arts monthly $5 
Critical and descriptive articles on the 
drama, the theater and actors. Well illus- 
trated. Emphasizes current legitimate pro- 
ductions too much to be of great value in 
the small high school. See Stage. 

Senior High School. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Time $5 
A weekly news magazine covering a wide 
range of subjects and written in very 
terse style. Considered by many the best 
of its type. Illustrated. Book reviews. See 
Literary digest and News week. 

Senior High School. 
Indexed in Reader’s Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 
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Travel $4 Wilson bulletin 50¢ 


“Popular, well illustrated articles on life 
and industry, habits and customs of the 
unknown world. Less scientific than the 
National geographic magazine.” See Asia, 
National geographic. 

Senior High School. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Monthly, except July and August. Pub. 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company of 
New York City. Very practical informa. 
tion about library problems; especially 
good for the School library. Illustrated 
biographical sketches, and Standard Cata- 
log Monthly are regular features. See 
Reading and the school library. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Abridged 
Readers’ Guide. 
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INEXPENSIVE EDITIONS OF CHILDRENS’ 
BOOKS 


HE following list of inexpensive books has been compiled from three sources: 
as L. A. Inexpensive books for boys and girls; Edith Lathrop’s One dollar or 
less; and the February, 1936, Booklist. The books are especially suited for use 
in the primary grades. Some titles are a dollar, but the majority are 10 or 15 cents. 

Attractive as many of the titles are on this list there are some cautions to be 
observed before purchasing them. Naturally a book selling for ten or fifteen cents 
cannot be bound as well, or made of as good a grade of paper as one selling for a 
dollar and fifty cents. To have them rebound will usually cost more than twice the 
amount of the book and is probably unwise in all but a very few cases. Because 
of these physical defects the life of a ten cent book will not equal that of a better 
book. 

The same standards should be used in purchasing inexpensive books that are 
used in selecting those selling for two or two and one-half dollars. 

In ordering please note that very few of these books can be ordered directly 
from the publisher. Most of them are usually sold through ten cent stores and de- 
partment stores, but there is often considerable difficulty in procuring specific titles 
in this way. In addition most book supply houses cannot afford to handle these in- 
expensive volumes. The St. Paul Book & Stationery has informed us that they 
will stock a supply. If you order from some other company be sure to write to them 
first to make certain that they will accept your order. Because these books go out of 
print very quickly it might be well in at least some instances to indicate a second 
choice. 

C. C. indicates title is in Children’s Catalog. 

S. L. L. indicates title is in State Library List. 


Adams, Sherred Willcox. Five little friends; 
illus. by Maud & Miska Petersham. Mac- 
millan, 1922. 80c. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 
Aesop. Aesop’s fables for children. Rand, 
1919. 10c. 


Agnew, Kate E. & Coble, Margaret. Baby 
animals on the farm. World bk, 1933. 68c. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Aldin, Cecil. Us. 
Guild. 10. 


Artists and Writers 


Aldredge, Edna M. & McKee, Jessie Fulton. 
Baby animals and their mothers. Harter, 
1935. 10¢. 

Andersen, Hans C. Fairy tales. (Washing- 
ton square classics) Macrae, $1. 

a 
Andersen, Hans C. Steadfast tin soldier. 
(Happy hour books) Macmillan, 1927. 25¢. 


Arabian nights. Stories from the Arabian 
nights; retold by Laurence Housman. 
Garden City, $1. 
©. 
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Arabian Nights; ed. by Padraic Colum. 
(Children’s classics) Macmillan. $1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Ashbrook, Frank G. Bird guides. 3 v. Whit- 


man, 1931. 10c each. 


Bannerman, Helen. Little black Sambo. Saal- 
field, 1931. 10¢. 


Bannerman, Helen. Story of little black Sam- 
bo. Stokes, 1923. 50c. 
. mee 1. 4. 


Baruch, Mrs. Dorothy W. I like machinery. 
Harper, 75c. 


Beaty, John Y. Farm pets. Rand, 1935. roc. 
Beaty, John Y. How we farm. Saalfield. soc. 


Beaty, John Y. Modern locomotives. Rand, 
1935. 15¢. 


Beaty, John Y. Story pictures of farm ani- 
mals. Beckley, 1934. 7oc. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Beaty, John Y. Story pictures of farm foods. 
photographs by J. C. Allen. Beckley, 1935. 
we. G. 1. L. 


Beauchamp, Wilbur Lee; Crampton, Ger- 
trude & Gray, William Scott. Science 
stories. (Curriculum foundation ser.) bk. 
1. Scott. 60c. 


C. C, and S. L. L. 


Beauchamp, Wilbur Lee; Crampton, Ger- 
trude & Gray, William Scott. 
stories. (Curriculum foundation ser.) bk. 
2. Scott. 68¢. 

C. C. enl®@. 1. L. 


Science 


Bell, Louise P. The alphabet that was good 


to eat. Harter, 1932. 1oc. 


Bell, Louise P. Kitchen fun. Harter, 1932. 


Ioc. 


Bell, Thelma H. Nature paint book. Harter, 
1933. 10¢. 


Bell, Thelma H. See America first. Harter, 
1934. I0¢. 


Berry, Erick. Sojo. Harter, 1934. 1oc. 


Marjorie Williams. Little 
(Little library) Macmillan, 


Bianco, Mrs. 
wooden doll. 
1925. $1. 

Cc. Cc. ond 6 LL. 


Bible. Children’s Bible; tr. & arr. by H. A. 
Sherman & C. F. Kent. (Popular ed.) 
Scribner, 1922. $1. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


Bible. Little children’s Bible. (Little library) 
Macmillan, 1924. $1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Bigham, Madge A. Sonny elephant; illus. by 
Berta & Elmer Hader. (School ed.) Little. 


8oc. 


Bourgeois, Florence. Beachcomber Bobbie. 
Doubleday, 1935. 50c. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Brann, Esther. Round the world. Macmillan. 
$x. 


Brown, D. L. & Butterfield, Marguerite. 
Bozo the woodchuck. Amer. bk., 1933. 


44c. 
Cc Cc. m6 LL. LL. 


Bryan, Dorothy & Bryan, Marguerite. Mi- 
chael who missed his train. Doubleday, $1. 


Bryce, Catherine T. Folk lore from foreign 
lands. Newson, 76c. 
S. L. 1. 


Buckingham, Burdette Ross, comp. Playing to- 
gether. (Children’s bookshelf ser.) Ginn, 


1934. 64c. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Burns, Mrs. Annie Johnson. Stories of shep- 
herd life. (Social science reader) Amer. 
bk, 1934. 52c. 

C. C. and S. L. L. 


Buswell, Guy & Wheeler, William H. Silent 
reading hour. Wheeler. 
Bk. 1 Happy days. 66c. 
Bk. 2 True stories. 72c. 
Bk. 3 Adventure stories. 78c. 


Caldecott, Randolph. Hey diddle diddle and 
baby bunting. Warne, 6oc. 
C. C. and S. L. LE. 
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Carpenter, Frances, Arabian desert. Amer. 


bk. 72¢. 


Carroll, Lewis, pseud. Alice’s adventures in 
W onderland; illus. by John Tenniel. (Lit- 
tle library) Macmillan, 1929. $1. 

6. 


Carroll, Lewis, pseud. Alice’s adventures in 
Wonderland and Through the looking 
glass; illus. by John Tenniel. (Children’s 
classics) Macmillan, 1923. $1. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


Castor, Pere. The picture play book. Artist 
& Writers Guild, 1935. toc. 


Cinderella; retold by Marjorie Hardy & E. 
C. Bradbury. Harter. roc. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth Jane. Cat and the cap- 
tain; illus. by Gertrude Kaye. (Little li- 
brary) Macmillan, 1927. $1. 

C. C. and S. L. L. 


Coolidge, Florence C. Little ugly face. Mac- 
millan, 80c. 


Cowper, William. Diverting history of John 
Gilpin; illus. by Randolph Caldecott. 
Stokes, 1925. 75¢. 

Gs 


Craig, Gerald Spellman & Baldwin, Sara 
Emily. Pathways in science. Ginn, 1932-33. 
Bk. 1 We look about us. 68c. 

Bk. 2 Out-of-doors. 76c. 
Bk. 3. Our wide, wide world, 76c. 
CC nm & LL. LL. 


Craik, Mrs. Dinah Maria (Mulock) Ad- 
ventures of a brownie; illus. by M. L. Sea- 
(Little library) Macmillan, 1924. 

$1 


CCadSLL 


Craik, Mrs. Dinah Maria (Mulock) Little 
lame prince; illus. by Edna Potter. Har- 


per, 1932. 75¢. 


Dalgliesh, Alice. Happy school year. Rand, 
68c. 
S. L. LE. 


Dalgliesh, Alice. Little wooden farmer, and 
The story of the jungle pool; illus. by 


Theodora Baumeister. Macmillan, 1930. 


$r. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 
Daniel, Elizabeth. Happy hours. Rand, 1934. 


roc. 


De Angeli, Marguerite. Ted and Nina go to 
the grocery store. Doubleday, 1935. 50c. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Deming, Mrs. Therese O. Indians in winter 


camp. Whitman, 1931. $1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Deming, Mrs. Therese O. Little eagle; a 
story of Indian life. Whitman, 1931. goc. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Dietz, E. E. C. Good times on the farm. 
Newson, 56c. 
att 


Dillingham, E. T. Rabbit windmill; joyful 
stories for holidays and other days. (clear- 
type classics) School ed. Winston, 1932. 
88c. 

S. 1. Lh. 


Donaldson, Lois. Karl’s wooden horse; illus. 
by Annie Bergmann. Whitman, 1931. $1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Donaldson, Lois. Smoky, the lively locomo- 
tive. Whitman. $1. 


Dunn, Fannie Wyche & Troxell, Eleanor. 
Mother nature series. Row, 1928.. 
Bk. 1 Baby animals. 68c. 
Bk. 2 By the roadside. 76c. 
Bk. 3 In field and forest. 80c. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Edwards, Paul G. Nature activity readers. 
Little, 1931. 
Bk. 1 Outdoor land. 72c. 
Bk 2. Outdoor playhouse. 76c. 
Bk. 3 Outdoor world. 88c. 
S. L. L. 


Ely, Ben. Famous Indian chiefs. Whitman. 
1935. 10¢. 

Esler, L. A. Presidents of our United States. 
Rand, 1935. 1oc. 

Evers, Helen & Evers, Alf. Happy hen. Far- 
rar, 1933. $1. 
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Famous Americans. Whitman, 1935. toc. 
Farjeon, Eleanor. Westwoods. Artists and 
Writers Guild, 1935. 1oc. 


Farmyard friends. Gabriel. 50c. 


Field, Rachel Lyman. Little book of days. 
Doubleday, 1927. 75¢. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Field, Rachel Lyman. Pocket handkerchief 
park. Doubleday, 1929. 75¢. 
; 


Field, Rachel Lyman. Polly patchwork. Dou- 
bleday, 1928. 75¢. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Flack, Marjorie. Angus and the ducks. 
Doubleday, 1930. $1. 
CC més L. 1. 


Flack, Marjorie. Angus lost. Doubleday, 


1932. $1. 
C. Cc. 


Flack, Marjorie. Ask Mr. Bear. Macmillan, 


1932. $1. 
..& 


Flack, Marjorie. Tim Tadpole and the great 
bullfrog. Doubleday, 1934. $1. 
Cc. ¢c. 


Flack, Marjorie. Topsy. Doubleday, 1935. 


I 


S.L.L. 


Flack, Marjorie & Wiese, Kurt. Story about 
Ping. Viking, 1933. $1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Fox, H. W. Tales from the Old testament, 
retold; pictures by R. F. C. Waudby. 
Harper, 1934. $1. 

S. t.. 1. 


Fyleman, Rose, ed. Sugar and spice. Whit- 
man, 1935. 10¢. 


Gag, Wanda. Gone is gone; or, The story of 
a man who wanted to do housework; illus. 
by the author. Coward, 1935. $1. 

C. C. and S. L. L. 


Goldsmith, Oliver. History of little Goody 
Two Shoes; ed. by Charles Welsh. Heath, 
56c. 

e < 


Goldsmith, Oliver. History of little Goody 
Two Shoes; illus. by Alice Woodward. 
(Little library) Macmillan, 1924. $1. 

C. C. and S. L. L. 


Grady, William E. Childhood readers. Scrib- 
ner, 1932. 
Primer. Pets and playtime. 56c. 
Bk. 1 City and country. 56c. 
Bk. 2. Stories for everyday, 68c. 
Bk. 3 Children near and far. 76c. 
(Primer and Book 1) S. L. L. 


Grahame, Kenneth. Wind in the willows; 
illus. by E. H. Shepard. Scribner, 1933. 


$1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Grimm, Jacob Ludwig Karl & Grimm, Wil- 
helm Karl. Household stories; tr. by Lucy 
Crane; illus, by Walter Crane. (Children’s 


classics) Macmillan, 1926. $1. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


Grover, Eulalie Osgood. Overall boys; a firs 
reader. Rand. 72c. 


Cc. c. mS 6. L. 
Grover, Eulalie Osgood. Sunbonnet babies 


primer. Rand. 72c. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


Grover, Eulalie Osgood, Sunbonnet babies 
in Holland. Rand. 76. 
SL. L. 


Grubb, Mary B. Our alphabet of toys. Har- 


ter, 1932. 10C. 


Hader, Mrs. Berta & Hader, Elmer. Chuck- 
a-luck and his reindeer. Houghton. $1. 


Hader, Mrs. Berta & Hader, Elmer. Whiffy 
McMann. Oxford, 1933. 75¢. 
cc. 


Hamer, O. S. & Hamer, A. M. Other farm 
babies. McKnight, 1934. 80c. 
$1. 1. 
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Hamer, O. S. & Hamer, A. M. Our farm 
babies. McKnight, 1934. 80c. 
‘it. 3. 


Hamilton, Edwin T. Building modern air- 
planes that fly. Harter, 1935. toc. 


Hamilton, Edwin T. Coping saw carpentry. 
Harter, 1934. 10C¢. 


Hamilton, Edwin T. Making thirty kites 
fly. Harter, 1935. toc. 


Hansel and Gretel; retold by Mazjorie 
Hardy and E. C. Bradbury. Harter, roc. 


Hardy, Marjorie. Children’s own way ser. 
Wheeler. 
Primer. Wag & Puff. 60c. 
Bk. 1 Surprise stories. 60c. 
Bk. 2 New stories. 76c. 
Bk. 3 Best stories. 84c. 
CC. and S. L. L. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Tanglewood tales; 
illus. by Milo Winter. (Windermere ser.) 
Rand, 1913. $1. 
 &. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Wonder book; illus. 
by Arthur Rackham. Garden city, 1932. 


.. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Heiderstadt, Dorothy. Jimmy flies. Stokes, 
$1. 


Heisenfelt, Kathryn. Children of Holland. 
(De luxe ed.) Grosset. $r. 


Henny Penny. McLoughlin, 1931. roc. 


Hill, Helen & Maxwell, Violet. Charlie and 
his kitten Topsy. (Little library). Mac- 
millan, 1922. $r. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


Hogan, Inez. Nicodemus and the houn’ dog. 
Dutton, 1933. $1. 
. ¢ 


Hogan, Inez. Nicodemus and the little 
ws pig. Dutton, 1934. $1. 
% 


Huber, Mrs. Miriam (Blanton). Cinder the 
cat; illus. by A. G. Peck. Amer. bk, 1931. 
56c. 

C. C. and S. L. L. 


Huber, Mrs. Miriam (Blanton). Skags, the 
milk horse. Amer. bk, 1931. 52. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Ivimey, John William. Complete version of 
Ye three blind mice. Warne. $1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Jackson, Leroy F. Rocking-horse rhymes. 
Rand, 1918. toc. 


Jackson, Leroy F. Playtime rhymes. Rand. 


Ioc. 


Jacobs, Joseph, ed. English fairy tales. 
(Children’s classics). Macmillan. $1. 


Jacobs, Joseph ed. Johnny cake; illus. by 
Emma Brock. Putnam, 1933. $1. 
c. G 


Johnson, M. H. Jean and Jerry’s vacation. 
Amer. bk, 1931. 68c. 
S$. 2. 1h. 


King, Julius. Birds. 3 Vols. Harter, 1935. 


roc each. 


King, Julius. Familiar birds in rhyme. Nel- 
son, 1926. 6oc. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 
King, Julius. Talking leaves. Harter, 1934. 


roc. 


King, Julius. Wild flowers at a glance. Har- 
ter, 1935. IOC. 


King, Mona R. Patsy Ann. Rand, 1935. 10c. 


Kuh, Mrs. C. G. The deliverymen; pictures 
by Kurt Wiese. (Happy hour books) Mac- 
millan, 1929. 25¢. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


Kuh, Mrs. C. G. The engineer; pictures by 
Kurt Wiese. (Happy hour books). Mac- 
millian, 1929. 25¢. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


Kuh, Mrs. C. G. The fireman; pictures by 
Kurt Wiese. (Happy hour books) Mac- 
millan, 1929. 25¢. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


Kuh, Mrs. C. G. The motorman; pictures by 
Kurt Wiese (Happy hour books) Mac- 
millan, 1929. 25¢. 

C. C. and S. L. L. 
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Kuh, Mrs. C. G. The policeman; pictures 
by Kurt Wiese. (Happy hour books) 
Macmillan, 1929. 25¢. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


Kuh, Mrs. C. G. The postman; pictures by 
Kurt Wiese. (Happy hour books) Mac- 
millan, 1929. 25¢. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


La Rue, Mrs. Mabel Scudder. F-u-n book; 
illus. by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Rev. ed. Macmillan, 1930. 68c. 

CF Cc wt CL... 


La Rue, Mrs. Mabel Scudder. Little Indians. 
(School ed.) Macmillan, 1930. 80c. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


La Rue, Mrs. Mabel Scudder. Under the 
story tree. (School ed.) Macmillan, 1923. 
76c. 

So. & 


Lawson, James G. Farm Animals. Rand, 1935. 
roc. 


Leaf, Munro. Story of Ferdinand; illus. 
by Robert Lawson. Viking, 1936. $1. 
a oo. 


Lear, Edward. Book of nonsense and More 
nonsense. Crowell. 75c. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


Le Fevre, Felicite. The cock, the mouse and 
the little red hen; illus. by Tony Sarg. 
Macrae. $1. 
een &..4. £. 


Lindman, Maj. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr, and 
the red shoes. Whitman, 1932. $1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Lofting, Hugh. Porridge poetry. Stokes, 
1924. $1. 


Lorenzini, Carlo. Adventures of Pinocchio. 
(Children’s classics). Macmillan, 1927. 


$r. 
eS <€. 


Lorenzini, Carlo. Pinocchio. Garden city. $1. 


Lorenzini, Carlo. Pinocchio; the adventures 
of a marionette. Ginn. 64c. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Mabie, H. W. ed. Myths every child should 
know. Garden city. $1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


MacDonald, George. At the back of the 
north wind; illus. by F. D. Bedford, 
(Children’s classics). Macmillan, 1924. $1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


MacDonald, George. Princess and Curdie; 
illus. by D. P. Lathrop. (Children’s 


classics). Macmillan, 1927. $1. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


MacDonald, George. Princess and the goblin; 
illus. by F. D. Bedford. (Children’s 
classics). Macmillan, $1. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


Martin, Cora M. Real life readers. Scribner. 
1930. 
Primer. At the farm. 6oc. 
Bk. 1 At home. 60c. 
Bk. 2 Tales and travels. 64¢. 
Bk. 3 New stories and old. 72c. 
St. 1. 


Miller, Jane. Jimmy, the groceryman; illus. 
by Berta & Elmer Hader. School ed. 
Houghton. 64c. 

C. C. and S. L. L. 


Miller, Jane. To market we go; illus. by 
Florence and Margaret Hoopes. School 
ed. Houghton, 1935. 64¢. 

C. C. and S. L. L. 


Miller. L. M. Play days with Billy and 
Betty. Lyons, 1933. 56c. 
S. i. LE. 


Moe, Louise M. Raggle taggle bear. Long 


mans. $1. 


Moore, Clement C. Night before Christmas; 
illus. by Elizabeth MacKinstry. Dutton, 
$x. 
Ss. 


Moore, Clement C. Night before Christmas. 
Saalfield, 1932. 1oc. 


Morgenstern, Elizabeth. Little gardeners; 
retold from the German by L. F. Encking. 
Whitman. $1. 

C. C. and S. L. L. 
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Mother Goose. Humpty Dumpty and some 
other funny people. (Happy hour books) 
Macmillan, 1927. 25¢. 


Mother Goose. Mother Goose; illus. by 
Kate Greenaway. Warne. $1. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


Mother Goose Mother Goose in silhouettes. 
Houghton. $1. 
Se 


Mother Goose. Mother Goose rhymes. 
(Clear-type classics). Winston. 88c. 
S. 1. 1. 


Mother Goose. Old King Cole and Other 
Mother Goose rhymes. Rand, 1934. toc. 


Mother Goose. Real Mother Goose; illus. 
by B. F. Wright. (Junior ed.) Rand, 75c. 
CC. ond & L.L. 


Mother Goose. Real Mother Goose. (Gosling 
ed.). Rand, 1935. roc. 


Mother Goose. Rhymes from Mother Goose; 
compiled by Charles Welsh. Heath. 76c. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Mother Goose. Tiny book of nursery rhymes 
from Mother Goose. Harter, 1934. toc. 


Mother Goose. Wee Willie Winkie and 
some other boys and girls from Mother 
Goose; illus. by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
(Happy hour books). Macmillan, 1927. 
25¢. 


Newman, Gertrude. The story of Delicia. 
Rand, 1935. 15¢. 


Nicholson, William. Clever Bill. Doubleday. 


$1. 
me 


Orton, Mrs. Helen F. Bobby of Cloverfield 
farm. Stokes. $1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Orton, Mrs. Helen F. Winter at Cloverfield 
farm. Stokes. $1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Orton, Ruth. Pepito, the colt; pictures by 
Diana Thorne. Houghton, 1933. $1. 


Osborn, Marjorie N. Jolly times cook book. 
Rand, 1934. 10c. 


Patch, Edith M. & Howe, Harrison E. 
Nature and science readers. 4 v. Mac- 
millan. 

v. 1 Hunting. 68c. 

v. 2 Outdoor visits. 68c. 

v. 3 Surprises 72Cc. 

v. 4 Through four seasons. 72¢. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


Peardon, W. B. Adventure in a big city. 
Macmillan. 80c. 


Pennell, Mary E. Old friends amd new. 
(Children’s own readers; companion set.). 
Ginn. 6c. 

C. C. and S. L. 


Pennell, Mary E. & Cusack, Alice M. Good 
times with Beverly. (Children’s own 
readers, bk. 1) Ginn. 68c. 

Cc. & 


Perkins, Mrs. Lucy F. Dutch twins. (School 
ed.) Houghton. 88c. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Perkins, Mrs. Lucy F. Dutch twins primer. 
Houghton. 64c. 
Ss. L. L. 


Petersham, Mrs. Maud F. & Petersham, 
Miska. Story book of clothes. Winston. 
6oc. 


C. C. and S. L. L. 


Petersham, Mrs. Maud F. & Petersham, 
Miska. Story book of coal. Winston. 60c. 
Cc. C ond &.L. L. 


Pierda. I’ll take your picture. Artists & Writers 


Guild, 1935. roc. 


Pierda. Little stories in photographs. Artists 
& Writers Guild, 1935. 10c. 


Piper, Watty. Little engine that could; re- 
told from the pony engine. Platt & Munk, 
1930. 50C. 


SL. 
Pirates. Whitman, 1934. roc. 


Playtime. Whitman, 1930. roc. 


Potter, Beatrix. Tale of Peter Rabbit. Warne. 
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75¢. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Pryor, William C. Airplane book. Harcourt. 


$1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Pryor, William C. Train book. Harcourt, 
1933. $1. 
i: So Ee 


Read, Helen S. Social science readers; illus. 
by Eleanor Lee. Scribner. 60c each. 
Airplane ride. 

Engine’s story. 
Grandfather's farm. 

Jip and the fireman. 
Mary and the policeman. 
C. C. end &. LL. 


Reid, Carol McMillan. Our own Mother 
Goose. Whitman, 1934. 1oc. Boards, 75c. 


Reynolds, Helen M. In our back yard. 
Scribner. 72c. 


Cc C. mga. LL. 
Robin Hood. (Windermere ser.). Rand. $1. 


Robinson, Geraldine. Three kittens in a 
boat. Warne. 75¢. 


Rossetti, C. G. Sing song. (Little library). 
Macmillan, 1924. $1. 
C. C and &. L. L. 


Ruskin, John, ed. Dame Wiggins of Lee and 
her seven wonderful cats. (Little library). 
Macmillan. $1. 

C. C. and S. L. L. 


Sayers, Frances C. Bluebonnets for Lucinda; 
illus. by Helen Sewell. Viking, 1934. $1. 
moe Be 


Seegmiller, Wilhelmina. New garden of 
verses for children; ed. by F. G. Wickes. 
Rand, 1925. 95¢. 

SL. L. 


Sherrill, Dorothy. Story of a little yellow 
dog and a little white bear. Farrar, 1932. 
$1. 

Ss. L. L. 


Skinner, Eleanor L. & Skinner, Ada M., 
comp. Nursery tales from many lands. 


Scribner. 72c. 
S «. 


Smith, Mary E. E. Eskimo stories. Rand. 72¢. 
S. i... 


Sowerby, Millicent, Sowerby, Githa & Joan, 
Natalie. Gay book. Artists and Writers 
Guild, 1935. toc. 


Sowerby, Millicent, Sowerby, Githa & Joan, 
Natalie. Glad book. Artists and Writers 
Guild, 1935. 1oc. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. Child’s garden of 
verses. Rand, 68c. 
C. C. and S. LL. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. Child’s garden of 
verses. (School ed.) Scribner. 64c. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. Child’s garden of 
verses. Whitman, 1930. roc. Boards, 75¢. 


Studebaker, John W. & others. Number 
stories. Scott. 
Bk. 1 60c. 
Bk. 2 68c. 
Bk. 3 76c. 
= Se Be 


Susanna’s auction; illus. by Boutet de 


Monvel. (Little library) Macmillan. $1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Tessin, Colby & Tessin, Louise D. A-B-C 
of objects and number book. McLoughlin, 
1932. 15¢. 

Thatcher, Mrs. L. W. S. & Wilkinson, 
Marguerite, comp. Listening child. (Child- 


ren’s classics) Macmillan. $1. 
SL. h. 


Thelen, Gerda. Toy maker; retold by L. F. 
Encking; illus. by Fritz Kukenthal. Whit- 
man, 1935. $1. 


S. L. L. 


Thompson, B. J., ed. Silver pennies. (Little 
library). Macmillan, 1925. $1. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Thorne, Diana. Baby animals. Saalfield, 


1932. 10¢. 


Thorne-Thomsen, Mrs. Gudrun, ed. East 0 
the sun and west o’ the moon. Garden 


city. $1. 
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Three little pigs and other famous stories 
for young children. Harter, 1934. toc. 


Three little pigs. Saalfield, 1932. roc. 


Tietjens, Mrs. Eunice. Gingerbread boy. 
Whitman, 1932. Loc. 


Walker, Hattie A. Shining star. Beckley. 


8oc. 


Ss. L.L. 
Walker, Hattie A. Snow children. Beckiey. 


70C. 


S. L. L. 


Wall, Dorothy. Bridget and the bees. Ar- 
tists and Writers Guild, 1935. roc. 


White, W. B. Seeing stars. Harter. 1oc. 


Whitford, W. G., Liek, E. B. & Gray, W. 
S. Art stories. (Curriculum foundation 
ser.) 3 bks. Scott. bk. 1, 68c; bk. 2, 80c; 
bk. 3, 88c. 

C. C. and GS. L. L. 


Williamson, Hamilton. Baby bear; illus. by 
Berta & Elmer Hader. Doubleday, 1930. 


75C. 
c «. 


Williamson, Hamilton. Little elephant; illus. 
by Berta & Elmer Hader. Doubleday. 75c. 
C. C. 


Williamson, Hamilton. Monkey tale; illus. 
by Berta & Elmer Hader. Doubleday, 
1929. 75¢. 

C & 


Williston, Teresa P. Japanese fairy tales re- 
told. Rand. 84c. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Wilson, Gilbert L. Myths of the red chil- 
dren. Ginn. 76c. 
C. C. and S. L. L. 


Windsor, Mary. The boy Jesus. Whitman. 
1933- 


Windsor, Mary. Little friends from many 
lands. Whitman, 1935. roc. 


Wright, I. L. Having fun. Houghton, 1930. 
64c. 
SL. L. 


Yowell, Stella. Robert’s school. Wheeler, 
1934. 6oc. 
S. L. L. 





